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AMERICAN 

JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. XLII, 4. Whole No. 168. 

I.— WORD-ENDS AND PAUSES IN THE HEXAMETER. 

In an important article in AJP. XL, pp. 343-372, Professor 
Bassett has discussed the doctrine of caesura among the ancients. 
He shows that our traditional view of the matter rests upon a 
combination of several originally distinct theories. Professor 
Bassett discusses three of these, which he denominates the 
metric theory, the rhythmic theory, and the rhetorical theory. 
At first the metric theory had two forms, which it will be con- 
venient to separate. 

(1) Some metrician observed that the hexameter contains 
several shorter dactylic measures, namely, the trimeter catalectic 
(± ot l ire i) and acatalectic ( ctc^^ cz i. c) and the tetrameter 
catalectic (muimivzi.) and acatalectic (^crci^cnj^cru^uc), 
and that one or more such verses can be taken out of almost any 
one of Homer's lines, for the reason that the close of one or 
more of these shorter units usually coincides with the end of a 
word. The term to/wj (Latin caesura) was originally applied 
to the shorter metric unit contained within the hexameter, but 
it was afterwards used of the close of that unit. 

(2) Varro observed that the fifth half -foot always (omni- 
modo) closed a word, and we are told that certain unnamed 
metricians held that only the first two and the last two feet of 
the hexameter might consist of single whole words. The theory 
has been modified and interpreted by modern scholars as follows 
(to abridge Professor Bassett's statement, pp. 370 ff.). Since 
the hexameter has a somewhat rigid metrical scheme, the poets 
were at considerable pains to avoid monotony of rhythm. Among 
the devices employed was such an arrangement of words that 
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the pauses at the ends of the words should not accentuate the 
metrical divisions. It was not possible to avoid altogether the 
coincidence of a word-end with the close of a foot, and scarcely 
desirable, since variety was the great need of the hexameter; 
but such coincidence was rather carefully avoided at the middle 
of the verse to prevent the line from breaking apart into two 
trimeters. This latter point, I may add, has been emphasized 
by some scholars; Monro, for example, in the introduction to 
his edition of the Iliad (p. lxxiv), states, as one of the two chief 
rules of the Homeric hexameter, that " the third foot must not 
end a word." 

(3) Students of rhythmic structure seem to have held that 
each hexameter contained two cola (Bassett, p. 355). 

(4) The rhetoricians observed that the rhetorical units com- 
bine with the metrical units in various ways. They sometimes 
correspond with the verse, sometimes they are longer, some- 
times they are shorter, and sometimes there are several of them 
in a single verse. The poets were careful to secure variety by 
placing the rhetorical pauses at different points. Our clearest 
authority for this theory before its contamination with other 
theories is Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De Comp. Verb. 26. 

The combinations of these theories have been numerous and 
confusing both in ancient and in modern times. Clear think- 
ing requires their rigid separation. The first and third of them 
may be. very briefly dismissed. The observation that the dac- 
tylic hexameter contains certain shorter measures is undoubtedly 
true, but it is scarcely significant. The doctrine that the hexa- 
meter consists of two rhythmic cola, on the other hand, is not 
supported by any noteworthy evidence (Bassett, p. 370). The 
other two theories require further discussion. 

I. 

The theory that the coincidence of word-ends with the divi- 
sions between feet tended to break the verse into its elements, 
involves the assumption that the ends of the words were marked 
by a slight pause. This assumption is sometimes explicitly 
made, 1 and it is logically necessary for all who hold that word- 

1 For example, Monro, Homeric Grammar, p. 338 ; Lindsay, The Cap- 
tivi of Plautus, p. 69. 
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ends, as such, have significance in the composition of verse. 
But in modern languages there are no pauses between words 
within the phrase, or, to be more exact, within the breath-group. 2 
It is unlikely that Greek and Latin differed from the modern 
languages in this respect; and we have besides abundant evi- 
dence that they did not have pauses within the breath-groups. 

A phrase cannot be fused into a compound word unless it is 
pronounced as one word, and no one will care to assume a pause 
within a word. Consequently the verbal phrases, which were in 
Homeric times just giving rise to the compound verbs of later 
Greek, must have been pronounced without a pause after the 
prefix when this immediately preceded the verb. The same 
argument applies to all other stereotyped phrases during the 
period of their development. Examples are AiAaKovpoi, 
SovpiKTrjTos, lavrov, £K7roS<ov, KapijKopuowvTK, TLvvoaovpa, vc.diooiK.oi, 
iraXaiifiaTos, Travqimp, TleAomwrjo-os, TpucxKaiheKa. Particularly im- 
portant are stereotyped phrases which involve crasis, as yap, 
idv, KaXos KayaBos, ovScU, ravrd. Significant also are the deriva- 
tives of phrases, such as ayxi/JMX r l T V^> AiyooiroTa/urijs, aleiytviri)*;, 
AiocrKOvpiTijs, eKKcuStKaTOs, ip.TrvpifirjTr)';, ctoi'tios, OeourexOpia, 
vovvexpvT<t>s, TrevreKanSiKaTroSes (IG. II Add. 834 b II 20). 

The assimilation of final to initial consonants and other 
changes of final consonants under the influence of following 
initials may be understood only if there is no pause between the 
words. Such is the source of the variants eh and «, e£ and 
Ik, ovk and oix- Inscriptions and papyri have countless instances 
of the assimilation of a final consonant of the article and of 
certain prepositions, and occasionally of other words. The 
following are merely illustrative : lap ftov\r]Tai P. Rev. L. 41. 17, 
iy AivSov IG. I 259. 9, ^ ei ™v I 31 B 9, hi*. 7ro85v I 322 a 67, 
eyy &ucnJW, II Add. 834 b II 11, e> ILyAowriw P. Rev. L. 52. 18, 
oray yap P. End. 15. 8, hicpoy xp^^drov IG. I 188. 2, kot' dXijOtap. 
ir\rjp.p.t\ovp,ivoL's P. Par. 63. 13. 10, KpoKoSiXmp. iroAei P. Petr. 2 

"German is no exception to the rule, although elementary teachers 
of that language sometimes contrast it with French and English in 
precisely this respect. Such a phrase as Chiten Abend does indeed 
separate the final consonant of the first word from the first vowel of 
the second; but the separation is due solely to the unwritten initial 
consonant (the glottal plosive) of all German words whose first written 
letter is a vowel. 
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21 (a) 2. 7, ixl/i. jxrvx^ 10. I 442. 5, vv/j. yAv I Suppl. a 27 a 48, 
dVa/* Tre/jLirr] II 86. 24, ovdkft. irijiw. P. Pat. 2. 3. 9, otyt iroir/o-ets P. 
Petr. II 19 (2) 2, T^yycs /<?. I Suppl. a 61 a 16, T \^ mhv I 
55 C 3, Toy KrjpvKa II 61. 9, toju. mu8a P. Petr. I 14. 17, a>y xpr) 
I (IB) 26. 

It is well known that the phonetically imperceptible word- 
division after the English indefinite article has led to incorrect 
divisions such as an adder (German Natter), and a nickname 
(properly elce-name). Similar to these forms are ovvcko. from 
such phrases as iKtivofotKa, arra from birola rra, etc., and Modern 
Greek to v<Zfwv from tot w/xov. 

The clearest evidence of all is furnished by the phenomena 
of crasis, elision, and semi-elision. Since all of these occur in 
verse and the last-mentioned two are particularly common in 
heroic verse, they prove that there need be no pauses at word- 
ends in the dactylic hexameter. Scarcely less important is the 
treatment of final syllables with short vowels. Such a word as 
irokiv has a long final syllable if the next word begins with a 
consonant ; and even such a word as to. is long if the next word 
begins with two consonants. 

The evidence for Latin is similar. A number of the stereo- 
typed phrases have been discussed by Sturtevant and Kent, 
TAP A. XLVI pp. 129 ff. Others are adhuc, admodum, ante- 
quam, comminus, denuo, dummodo, duodecim, duodeviginti, 
etiam, interea, necnon, nequis, nescio, nonnulli, numquis, 
obviam, posthac, postquam, priusquam, proconsule, propterea, 
prospere, quamvis, quasi, quilibet, quomodo, quoniam, sacrosanc- 
tus, sedulo, siquidem, siquis, triumvir. There are a few deriva- 
tives of phrases, such as abecedarius, antelucanus, antemeridi- 
anus, duodecimus, duodevicesimus, interregnum, interrex, ob- 
vius, proconsularis, profanus, prosperus, triumviratus. 

That several of the above phrases were pronounced under a 
single main accent, is shown by phonetic changes of the un- 
accented syllables (comminus, denuo, sedulo). The accentua- 
tion of many phrases, including several already mentioned, is 
shown by the incidence of the ictus in Plautus and Terence; 
e. g., inter se, inter vos, apud me, propter me, maldm rem (see 
Lindsay, Latin Language, pp. 168 ff., The Captivi of Plautus, 
pp. 357 ff.). 
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Cogent evidence is afforded by the iambic shortening of initial 
syllables after short final syllables, e. g., quis hue, ut haec, 
quid exprobras, ub(i) accubes. 

The phenomena of syncope of final vowels within a phrase 
(ac, nee, dein), of aphaeresis (amatu's, amatust, amatumst), 
of elision and semi-elision 3 constitute the clearest proof that 
there was no pause within a breath-group in Latin. 

Yet the word-ends are very unevenly distributed in the hex- 
ameter, and some explanation must be substituted for the old 
one, if that is to be rejected. Table I below shows the fre- 
quency of word-ends in the sixteen possible positions in the 
first 500 lines of the Iliad and of the Aeneid. The figures in the 
top line indicate the six feet, and the letters in the next line 
indicate the three possible positions of a word-end in each foot 
(a = after the first syllable, b — after the first short syllable, c 
= the end of the foot). In making the count the word-division 
commonly denoted in printed texts has been followed, except 
that Greek enclitics have been reckoned as parts of the words to 
which they are appended. 

A glance at the table shows that current theory is out of 
harmony with the facts. Monro's rule, quoted above, that the 
third foot must not end with a word is violated by 21.6 per cent 
of the Homeric verses studied and by 15.6 per cent of the Ver- 
gilian. In fact one should not speak of an avoidance of word- 
ends at the end of any foot in the Iliad. It is true that coinci- 
dence between the end of words and of feet is somewhat less 
common in the Aeneid in the second, third, and fourth feet; 
perhaps it is no accident that all evidence more ancient than 
Eustathius for the avoidance of such coincidence is Eoman. 4 
Nevertheless, even in Vergil words end at 2b and 2>b less often 
than at 2c and 3c, while words end at 45 less than one thirteenth 
as often as at 4c; no explanation of the position of word-ends 
in Vergil can be satisfactory if it neglects these facts. 

The differences between the Iliad and the Aeneid are more 

8 See especially Sommer, Eandbuoh der lat. Laut- und Formenlehre?, 
pp. 290 ff., and Sturtevant and Kent, op. cit. 

'See Bassett, op. cit., p. 368, who, however, feels certain that the 
irakaiol, whom Eustathius cites, were Greeks. Is it certain that they 
did not use Eoman sources? 
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TABLE I. 

Position of Wobd-Ends in the Fibst 500 Vebses of 
Iliad and Aenetd. 

Feet 12 3 

Place in Foot a b o a b o a b c 
% of Vss. 

of Iliad. S5.5 31.4 41.0 00.6 16.4 22.4 44.6 60.6 21.6 
% of Vss. 

of Aeneid. 34.0 16.2 44,6 64.0 16.8 17.0 84.6 11.0 15.6 

Feet 4 5 6 

Place in Foot a b c a b o a 
% of Vss. 

of Iliad. 47.4 2.2 62.4 24.4 49.8 24.8 1.2 
% of Vss. 

of Aeneid. 78.2 3.8 52.4 2.0 46.6 60.4 1.8 

numerous and striking than their points of resemblance. The 
percentages are nearly alike at la, le, 2a, 2b, 4fi, 5b, and 6a, 
while they differ, in some cases very much indeed, in the nine 
other positions. The differences are most numerous and exten- 
sive in the third and fourth feet — the feet which students of 
caesura consider most important. Probably, therefore, the 
position of the word-ends in the verse is a function not so 
much of the verse, which is the same in both poems, as of the 
language, in which the two poems differ. 

At any rate we must study the two sets of figures separately. 
Since the second one presents the greater number of charac- 
teristic features, we have a better chance of finding a satisfactory 
explanation of it, and consequently we shall start with that. 

As to the first four feet of the Aeneid, the prominent features 
are the frequency of word-ends at 2a, 3a, and 4a, and their 
rarity at 3b and 46. In the last two feet the relative frequencies 
are reversed; word-ends are extremely rare at 5a and 6a, but 
common at 5b. 

All of these facts are easily explained by the effort which the 
Eoman dactylic poets made to secure coincidence of accent and 
ictus in the last two feet and clash of accent and ictus in the 
first four feet (as I have shown in CP. XIV, pp. 373-385). For 
a word-end at a requires clash of accent and ictus, unless it is 
preceded by an accented monosyllable, and these are very rare 
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in Latin. Since most Latin words are dissyllables or trisyl- 
lables, the placing of word-ends at a, as in the first four feet, 
involves the rarity of word-ends at b and c in the same and the 
neighboring feet, while the avoidance of word-ends at a, as in 
the last two feet, leaves many word-ends for b and c. The fre- 
quency of word-ends at 4c is therefore due in part to the avoid- 
ance of them at 5a, where they would cause clash of accent and 
ictus in the fifth foot, and in part to the avoidance of word-ends 
at 4&, where they would cause harmony of accent and ictus in 
the fourth foot. 

There are, of course, other factors in the problem. The com- 
parative rarity of word-ends at b in all feet except the fifth is in 
part due to the fact that words cannot end at b if the foot is a 
spondee. In the fifth foot word-ends are somewhat rarer at b 
than at c for two reasons. (1) A word-end at 5b must be fol- 
lowed either by a short monosyllable or by a word of the rhythm 
u _ _ (monosyllabic verse-finals are so rare that they need not 
be taken into account) . Both kinds of words are rare in Latin. 
Monosyllables constitute only about 19 per cent of Vergil's 
words, and a very large majority of Latin monosyllables are 
long; while trisyllables with iambic beginning constitute only 
about 6 per cent of Vergil's words. 5 It is interesting to note 
that Vergil favored the latter verse-final as much as his resources 
allowed; in the last two feet words of this rhythm constitute 
18 per cent of all words. (2) The only words that can end at b 
are short monosyllables (whose rarity has just been noted), and 
polysyllables ending in a trochee. I have no statistics as to the 
frequency of words with this cadence in Vergil's vocabulary; 
but our table shows that such words are uncommon in the 
interior of the verse (they are possible only if they end at b), 
and a glance at the text will show that they are in a minority at 
the end of the verse, if one excludes words with a short vowel 
before a single consonant, which would usually " make position " 
in the interior of the verse. 

The position of word-ends in Homer cannot be explained with 
such completeness ; but there is less to explain, since the extreme 
variation is far less. This fact indicates that Homeric usage 

6 See CP. XIV, pp. 375-378. 
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is not controlled by any one factor of such strength as the Latin 
stress accent. 

There remain such factors as had a minor effect upon the 
position of word-ends in Vergil. The fact that words cannot 
end at & when the foot is a spondee explains the comparative 
rarity of word-ends at 16 and 2b, and does a little toward 
explaining the almost total absence of word-ends at 4b. It 
seems likely that the length and rhythmic character of the 
available words was of prime importance in fixing the position 
of the word-ends in Homer. The matter is so complicated that 
it can be satisfactorily studied only at the ends of the verse. 
Since the first foot presents merely an average number of word- 
ends in each of the three places, with the anticipated reduction 
in the second, we shall make our investigation at the other end 
of the verse. 

We should expect each type of word which is possible at the 
end of the line to appear there with the same relative frequency 
as in the verse as a whole. In Table II the first column exhibits 
the various types of words which are possible at the end of the 
verse, and the second column records the proportion of words of 
each type in 3500 words of Iliad I and II. 6 But before we base 
a prediction upon these numbers, we must make three correc- 
tions. There is a pause in the sense at the close of at least two 
thirds of Homer's lines, and no line is closed by a word which 
stands in unusually close syntactic relation to what follows, 
such as Kai, prepositions, the article, and relative pronouns and 
adverbs. Now these words which cannot stand at the end of a 
line are nearly all monosyllables and dissyllables, and further- 
more there are many other monosyllables and dissyllables which 
usually stand at or near the beginning of a sentence or clause, 
and so can but rarely stand at the end of a line. The poet, 
then, will be found to use fewer monosyllables and dissyllables 
at the end of the line than the numbers in Column II suggest. 



* In compiling these statistics I have reckoned enclitics with the words 
to which they are appended ( 'ArprfSijs re = _ w u _ w ) , and I have 
counted elided syllables (m»'P'' = _uu> &' = u)i but I have recorded 
words with synizesis in the form which they show in the verse 
( II?j\?j(a&«i> = u u _) • 
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TABLE II. 
Vebse-Finals in the Iliad. 
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In order to determine the amount of the necessary correction, 
I have counted the parts of speech at the ends of 1000 lines. I 
find that 94.5 per cent of the line-finals are either nouns, verbs 
or adjectives; adverbs and pronouns are so rare that they may 
safely be neglected. Now 3.4 per cent of Homer's monosyllables 
and 62.8 per cent of his dissyllables with long initial syllable 
are verbs, nouns, or adjectives. In Column III, therefore, we 
substitute for the first two numbers of Column II respectively 
3.4 and 62.8 per cent of those numbers. 

Since the total of the percentages in Column III is only 
37.35, we must reduce them to a denominator of 100 for pur- 
poses of comparison. This is done in Column IV. 

Some types of words are possible verse-finals only if the fifth 
foot is a dactyl, and others only if the fifth foot is a spondee. 
Since Homer favored the dactyl in the fifth foot, we shall 
expect to find more of the words which require a dactyl than the 
numbers in Column IV indicate, and fewer of the words which 
require a spondee. Since spondaic verses occur at the rate of 
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about 4.6 per 100, we must distribute 4.6 among the word-types 
which require spondaic verses in proportion to the frequency of 
these word-types. It was never necessary for the poet to place 
a fifth spondee before a verse-final of the rhythm c oi - 3, and, 
as a matter of fact, he very rarely did so. We may therefore 

assign all of the 4.6 to the rhythmic types --=, =, ^ o, 

and uu c ( o,_uu c, etc. do not occur in the lines 

studied). Since words of these types aggregate 17.91 per cent 
of Homeric words capable of standing at the end of a line, we 
must multiply the number which stands in Column IV opposite 

4.6 

each of them by .. = .26. 

The remainder of the 17.91 per cent, which Column IV 
assigned to the verse-finals requiring spondaic lines, must be 
distributed among the rhythmic types which require a dactyl 
in the fifth foot, in proportion to the frequency of these several 
types. That is, we must add to each number in Column IV oppo- 
site u-o, uu_o, _uu_g, — u u _ o, or u u _ u u . o, an amount 

17.91-4.6 
equal to the same number times — ' ' = .31. The results of 

these operations appear in Column V. 

Again, the choice of the final word of the line must have 
depended in part upon the ease with which another word could 
be fitted in before it. Table III 7 exhibits the proportion of 
Homer's words of each of the rhythmic types possible before 
each of the possible types of verse-finals. Each block is headed 
by an indication of the rhythmic type or types of verse-finals 
treated therein. The first columns of the several blocks list the 
rhythmic types which can stand before such verse-finals. The 
second columns show what proportion of all Homeric words 
belong to the several rhythmic types of the first columns. The 
third columns show what proportion the numbers in the second 
columns constitute of the totals of the second columns. 

The totals of the second columns indicate the proportion of 
Homeric words which can stand before the several types of 

'In making this computation I have reckoned words at the end of 
the line in their normal rhythmic form ( Kvveainv = u _ u , /SouXi} = 

, ;iuixe<r0<u = u , anroiva = u _ u ), while other words have been 

counted in the rhythmic value which they have in each occurrence 
(/ivpl' = _ u , Tct before irpura = _, ris t' = _, xP<5<re« in line 15 = 
_ v, ) . Consequently elided monosyllables have not been counted at all. 
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verse-finals. Evidently the most difficult types of verse-finals 

to manage are - o and c (with the assumption, of course, 

that they are to be preceded by dactyls). Now, more than half 
(15.3 out of 30.3) of the words which are possible before c and 
- - o are long monosyllables ; and before these the same difficulty 

would arise as before - o and o. We must therefore substitute 

for the total in the first block 30.3 — 15.3 + (15.3 X -229) = 
17.41. This is done in the last line of Table III. 

We now multiply the numbers in Table II, Column V, by the 
numbers in the last line of Table III, and reduce the results to 
decimals of their sum. These are the numbers which appear in 
Table II, Column VI, which may therefore be considered as a 
prediction of the relative frequency of the several types of 
verse-finals. 

In Column VII of Table II we have their actual proportions 
in 1000 lines of the Iliad. In spite of several striking diver- 
gencies, the two columns correspond in several important re- 
spects. The types of first, second, third, and fourth frequency are 
the same in both, and, in both, the four types at the bottom of 
the table are much less frequent than any others. These cor- 
respondencies are enough to show that the rhythmic character 
of the available words did, in the main, determine the character 
of the verse-finals. 

The divergencies between the two columns are in part due to 
properties of the rhythmic types which we have not succeeded in 
measuring. For example, rhythmic types which were convenient 
at the end of the verse were convenient also in other positions, 
and so there arose a certain rivalry between the several positions. 
Column VI of Table II calls for the rhythmic type _ u u _ o as 
the final of 12.44 per cent of all verses, or 62 verses out of five 
hundred. Since there are about 3280 words in five hundred 
lines, and 1.97 per cent of Homer's words are of the type _ <j u _ o, 
there were available in five hundred lines only about 65 words 
of this type. Now, the type is convenient at the beginning of 
the verse (as in I 13, 180, 372), beginning with the second 
foot (as in I 398, 530), and beginning with the fourth foot (as 
in I 520, 525). The claims of these positions prevented the 
final position from receiving its full quota of words of this 
type. Similar or contrary considerations must apply to other 
types. 
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Again, the influence of the common verse-tags can scarcely 
be measured. It is particularly noteworthy that there are many 
tags ending with the proper names 'AOrjvrj, 'AiroAAw, 'AxiXAeus, 
'Ax<uoi, and 'OSuo-<t«;s, all of which contribute to the explanation 
of the troublesome discrepancy in the third line of Table II. 

Another factor was the preference for sense-pauses at certain 
points of the verse, a matter which we shall presently have to 
study. Since such pauses were rare in the last two feet but 
favored at the end of the fourth foot, it is not strange that 

verse-finals of the type o are more common and those of 

the type - - o less common than our statistics would lead us to 
expect. The same consideration helps to explain the great fre- 
quency of lines ending in dissyllable + trisyllable (rolai 8' 
aviarrrj, etc.) — again a partial explanation of the third line of 
Table II. 

Column VII of Table II gives a satisfactory explanation of 
the last two numbers for the Iliad in Table I. .9 per cent of 
1000 lines end in a monosyllable, and 26.2 per cent in a dis- 
syllable, while 1.2 per cent of 500 lines have a word-end at 6a, 
and 24.8 per cent have a word-end at 5c; the two pairs of num- 
bers would be the same if they referred to precisely the same 
lines. The slight difference between the 43 per cent of lines 
ending in ^ - c and the 49.8 per cent of lines with a word-end 
at 56 is accounted for by the few line-ends such as pAXa hrjv, 
and the somewhat more frequent ov KaXxav, SI /wns, etc. 

As we recede from the end of the line, the possible combina- 
tions rapidly become more numerous; but we should be able 
to reach an approximately correct result for 5a and 4c. The 
attempt to do this is made in Table IV. The various possible 
combinations of rhythmic types are indicated at the left (a 
comma marks the end of a word). The Italic numbers are 
taken from Table II, Column VII, and represent the actual 
frequency of the verse-finals. The heavy-faced numbers are 
taken from the third columns in Table III. At the right we 
have the frequency of the several combinations, the actual fre- 
quency if the number is Italic, if not, the anticipated frequency. 

The totals, 36.39 and 49.18, do not correspond very well with 
the 24.4 and 62.4 of Table I. The disturbing factor is un- 
doubtedly the avoidance of sense pauses at 5a and 4& and the 
preference for sense-pauses at 4c. As we shall see, from 11 to 
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15 per cent of the lines of the Iliad have punctuation at 4c — 
more than at any other point within the verse. It is safe to say 
that at least 15 per cent of the lines had a sense-pause here. If 
we add 15 to 49.18 per cent of 85, the result is 56.8, which 
falls only a little short of the 62.4 of Table I. 

TABLE IV. 

Involve Word-Ends at 5a. 

Frequency 

u u _ B 16.40 

_ _ u -90 

u, u _ o 43.0 x - 199 = 8 - 53 

u u, _ o 26.2 x - 332 = 8 - 69 

.9 x - 115 = - 10 



26.2 x - 297 X 199 = L58 
.9 x - 224 X - 199 = - 04 



U) U> _ U 

U; U — .) u 

u u» _. c -9 X - 505 X >332 = - 15 
Anticipated frequency 36.39 

Involve Wobd-Ends at 4c. 

Frequency 

_ u u - o 8.70 

o 3.^0 

_, u u - J6-4 X - 357 = 5 - 85 

_, _ _ B -9 X - 505 = - 45 

_ u, u _ o 43.0 x - 387 = 16 - 64 

_ u u , _ o 26.2 X 179 = 4 " 69 

.9 x - 109 = - 10 

43.0 x - 199 X - 357 = 3 - 06 

26.2 x - 332 X - 357 = 31X 

.9 x - 115 X - 357 = ° 4 

26.2 x - 297 X - 387 = 2 ' 98 

.9 x - 224 X - 387 = - 08 

_ u „, _, c 9- X - 505 X - 179 = - 08 

Anticipated frequency 49.18 

It appears, then, that the position of the word-ends in the 
Aeneid, and presumably in other Latin hexameter verse, is 
chiefly due to the poet's desire for harmony of accent and ictus 
in the last two feet and clash of accent and ictus in the first four 
feet. In the Iliad there are several factors, of which we have 
been able to identify three. (1) The comparative rarity of 
word-ends after the first short syllable of a foot is largely due 
to the fact that there is no such point in a spondee. (2) The 
length and rhythmic character of the available words deter- 



_ V V — 9 U 



_J KJ \JJ _ 
_) KJ \J —9 



. \J9 _ <J> 
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mined the position of a large proportion of the word-ends, at 
least in the last two feet. (3) A favored position for a sense- 
pause tended to have a disproportionately large number of word- 
ends, and the neighboring positions to have relatively few word- 
ends. 

While there are doubtless other factors in the problem, these 
are clearly the important ones. At any rate, there is no need to 
invoke any direct bearing of word-ends within a phrase upon 
the structure of the verse. 

II 

There can be no doubt that sense-pauses in Greek and Latin 
were determined by the same factors as in the modern languages, 
and so the opinions of modern scholars in this matter may be 
accepted as having some validity; but there is room for differ- 
ence of opinion and of practice in regard to the pauses in one's 
own language, and it is much more difficult to be certain about 
a foreign language — especially one which is no longer used as 
a vernacular. It is no wonder, then, that scholars who have 
believed that there must be a pause in the third foot of the 
dactylic hexameter have usually succeeded in finding one! If 
we base statistics upon our own judgment of where pauses are 
proper, we shall probably find that the facts accord with our 
prepossessions. 

Fortunately, however, classical texts have been punctuated 
by their editors without reference to a theory of caesura, and 
a point usually corresponds with a pause. Not all pauses are 
marked by any current system of punctuation, and so we cannot 
hope to obtain complete statistics on this basis; but probably 
the points are distributed through the line in about the same 
proportion as the pauses. In making the count, only English 
and American editions have been used, 8 in the belief that the 
English system of punctuation is less mechanical than some 
others. 

'Iliad, ed. Monro and Allen; Odyssey, ed. Allen; Heaiod, ed. Paley; 
Apollonius, ed. Mooney; Theocritus, ed. Kynaston; Theognis, ed. Hud- 
son-Williams; Vergil, ed. Hirtzel; Lucretius, ed. Kelsey; Horace, ed. 
Morris; Ovid, Metamorphoses, Laing's selections; Ovid, elegiac selec- 
tions in. Ramsey. Tie members of the Classical Proseminar in Colum- 
bia University in the spring of 1920 assisted in constructing Table V. 
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Table V shows the number of points (of all kinds except [ ] 
and < >) per 100 lines in each of the seventeen possible posi- 
tions, and in eight passages of Greek and as many of Latin. The 
figures in each column are based upon the study of 1,000 lines 
of text, except that less than that is available for Hesiod's 
Works and Days, for Theognis' hexameters, and for Vergil's 
Eclogues. 

It appears, as was to be expected, that some of these texts 
have much more punctuation than others. Poems of colloquial 
tone, particularly if they contain much conversation, inevitably 
have a great deal of punctuation. Furthermore, some editors 
use many points and others comparatively few. Since neither 
kind of variation is significant for our purpose, they have both 
been eliminated in Table VI by reducing all the columns to a 
denominator of 100. 

Here, as in our study of the word-ends, the differences between 
the two languages are more numerous and striking than the 
likenesses. In both languages about one-half of all pauses come 
at the end of the line; this was undoubtedly a cardinal element 
of poetic technique. A corollary of this is the avoidance of 
pauses at 6«; the only poet studied (Horace) that has an appre- 
ciable number of pauses at 6a, is the one who has the smallest 
proportion of pauses at the end of the line. In both languages 
there are more pauses in the third foot than in any other, while 
the fourth foot stands second. This also is in large part a corol- 
lary of the fondness for pauses at the end of the line; since the 
sixth foot is dissyllabic, the middle of the line falls late in the 
third foot, and the sense-pauses must tend to cluster there. Never- 
theless, the differences in detail between Greek and Latin are 
particularly striking in these feet, and so the treatment of 
pauses in them can scarcely be ascribed directly to a poetic 
technique which was common to the writers of both languages. 
Another point of resemblance between the Greek and Latin 
hexameters is the avoidance of sense-pauses at 4& and, in a lesser 
degree, at 5a. I have no explanation to offer for these last 
peculiarities ; just for that reason I suspect that they may have 
metrical significance. 

The Greek half of Table VI shows some further features 
which Latin hexameters do not share. The favorite position for 
a pause within the line is 4c; while, after 4Z> and 6a, pauses are 
2 
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most carefully avoided at 2c, and 3c, and almost as carefully at 
5c. These facts remind one of the theory (discussed above, pp. 
289 ff.) that word-ends were avoided at the ends of certain 
feet to avoid separating the line into smaller units. We had to 
reject the theory on the ground that word-ends are not pho- 
netically perceptible; but there are inevitable pauses at the 
ends of the breath-groups, and these might well break the line 
into shorter units. 

It seems probable, then, that the Greek poets were careful to 
mark the end of most hexameters by a pause; but, to avoid 
monotony, they occasionally obscured the metrical units (1) by 
an additional pause at the end of the fourth foot, or (2) by a 
pause at the end of the fourth foot without one at the end of 
the verse. The first device had the effect of a tetrameter fol- 
lowed by a dimeter, as in II. I 116 : 

akXa Kal cos e&ikta So/xotu ira\w, ei to y' a/uivov. 
The second device went even further, since it left the verse-end 
quite unmarked, and substituted for the hexameter various in- 
commensurate groups of units (tetrameter followed by trimeter, 
or by catalectic pentameter, or by some other unit), as in II. 
II 761: 

il toi o y M5 eiirtov tear ap eitro, Town o aveoTrj 

Netrrcop, 
and in II. I 68 f . : 

Jo. toi o y cos €iirti>v ko,t ap e&TO, TOiai o avearrj 

KaAx as ®tcrTOpih\]<s. 

Why this particular place of breaking the line was favored, and 
the breaks at 2c, 3c, and 5c disfavored, I cannot say. If we 
knew that the hexameter line had developed out of a couplet 
consisting of tetrameter and dimeter, we might regard the prac- 
tice as traditional, but there is no other evidence for such an 
origin. 9 

Whatever the explanation may be, we must conclude that the 
technique of the Greek hexameter involved (1) a pause at the 
end of most lines, (2) frequent pauses at 4c, (3) strict avoid- 
ance of pauses at 46 and 6a, and (4) less rigorous avoidance 
of pauses at 2c, 3c, and throughout the fifth foot. 

* Witte's chain of hypotheses in Glotta IV, 1 ff. is not evidence. 
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The Latin half of Table VI shows many differences from the 
Greek. They fall into two groups. Pauses are not rigorously 
excluded from any positions in the verse except 4S and 6a, and 
a few pauses are found even in these two places. Pauses are 
not uncommon at 2c and 3c, and they are not avoided at all 
at, 5& and 5c. All these differences point toward a less rigorous 
technique; they were perhaps indirectly due to the added dif- 
ficulty which the Roman poets faced in the need to secure har- 
mony of accent and ictus in the last two feet of the verse and 
clash of accent and ictus in the other four. 

This latter requirement of the Latin hexameter is directly 
responsible for the second group of differences between the two 
halves of Table VI. In the first four feet we find in the Roman 
poets more pauses than in the Greek poets at 3a and 4a, positions 
which involve an ictus on the ultima, and fewer pauses at 3& 
and 4c, positions which usually require an ictus on the accented 
syllable. In the last two feet, on the contrary, the Roman poets 
have more pauses than the Greeks at ob and 5c, positions which 
usually involve an ictus on the accented syllable. 

It appears, then, that of the four theories which gave rise to 
the doctrine of caesura, the only one that is both valid and 
important is the theory of rhetorical pauses, which modern 
scholars would prefer to denominate sense-pauses, or, if thinking 
of phonetics as one must in the treatment of verse, ends of 
breath-groups. These were manipulated for the double purpose 
of marking the chief metrical unit, the verse, and of introducing 
variety by occasionally obscuring the unit. The Greek poets 
were particularly fond of using the break after the fourth foot 
for the latter purpose, while they avoided ending a breath-group 
in certain other places. 

Nearly all deviations of Roman practice from Greek can be 
explained as due to the effort of the Roman poets to secure con- 
flict of accent and ictus in the first four feet and harmony of 
accent and ictus in the last two feet. This fact confirms my 
demonstration, referred to above, that there was such an effort 
on the part of the Roman dactylic poets. 

If the term caesura is to be retained at all, it should be used 
only of regular metrical pauses, such as occur in the so-called 
dactylic pentameter and in Asclepiadean verses. 

Edgewater, N. J. E. H. STUETEVANT. 



